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efforts to master the intricacies of the anatomy and histology of the 
adult human body. — J. A. Ryder. 

Mr. O. P. Hay's Observations on the Breeding-Habits 

OF Amphiuma. — In the last number of this journal (page 95) an 
interesting account was given of how the Amphiuma coils herself 
about her eggs. The description of the eggs and embryos is so 
strikingly like that of Ichthyophis glutinosus, a limbless, worm-like 
salamander, — the development of which has been worked out by the 
Sarasin Brothers from material collected in Ceylon, — that it is very 
important to call attention to this resemblance and its probable sig- 
nificance. 

Within about two years Professor Cope called attention to the 
fact that the structure of the skull of the Csecilians and of Amphiuma 
showed that these two forms were related. It now turns out that 
the females of these two types have the same habit of coiling them- 
selves about their ova, which in both cases are laid in strings, with 
constrictions separating them, somewhat like a string of beads, the 
individul ova in both being also of about the same size. This 
confirmation of Professor Cope's conclusions as to the taxonomic 
relations of these two types is a very interesting instance of the way 
in which embryological data may become available. It may also 
be noted that in some of the Csecilians there are three plumose or 
feathered branchiae arising close together, and evidently similar to 
those described by Mr. Hay in the young of Amphiuma. 

It is to be hoped that that gentleman will be good enough to 
somewhere publish carefully-drawn figures of the egg-strings of 
Amphiuma, as well as of the embryos. — J. A. Ryder. 



ARCHEOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY. \ 

The Anthropological Society of Washington has renewed and 
enlarged its sphere of usefulness. It has taken a new departure, 
in fact three new departures. It has elected a new president ; it 
has become an incorporated society, and it has commenced the pub- 
lication of a quarterly journal under the direction of an editorial 
committee. The name is American Anthropologist, the first num- 
ber appearing January, 1888. The typography is in the highest 
order of the art. The article on the Chane-abal (four-language) 
tribe and dialect of Chiapas, by Dr. Brinton, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, being done as to excite the admiration of 
all interested in the typographic art. The contents of the first 
number, in addition to the article just mentioned, are "The Law 

1 This department is edited by Thomas Wilson, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
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of Malthus," by Dr. Welling ; " The Development of Timekeeping 
in Greece and Rome," by F. A. Seeley; "Anthropological Notes 
on the Human Hand," by Dr. Frank Baker. A future number 
will contain an article " From Barbarism to Civilization," by Major 
Powell, Director of the U. S. Bureau of Ethnology, a continuation 
of his history of man from savagery to barbarism. 

Among the papers read before the society, of great value, and 
which we hope to see published ere long, was the prayer of a Nav- 
ajo shaman, by Dr. Washington Matthews, U. S. A. ; a linguistic 
map of North America, by Mr. H.W. Henshaw, of the U. S. Bureau 
of Ethnology, in which the author showed the existence, the con- 
dition and the relationship of the various Indian languages and 
dialects in all North America. The discussion of the Nephrite 
question, by Profs. Clarke and Merrill, was also interesting and 
valuable. 

The New York Academy of Anthropology proposes to organize 
an International Congress of Anthropology in that city June 4-7; 
the project is a vast one, and, to be successful, will require the har- 
monious and energetic efforts of the anthropologists of the United 
States. The project is new in this country, but not in Europe. 
Anthropologic congresses have been there held for many years, and 
have been productive of much good in fixing a basis for the 
science and in harmonizing discordant opinions. Their importance 
has increased with each meeting, as has the number and intelligence 
of the attendants. The importance of one of these congresses held 
in the United States can scarcely be over-estimated. To make it a 
success and of practical value would require the co-operation of 
European anthropologists. Without it the proposed congress might 
be but slightly more important than the meetings of the section of 
anthropology in the Association for the Advancement of Science. If 
the co-operation and promise of attendance of the anthropologists 
of Europe has been secured, the success of the project is assured. 

An attempt was made to hold such a congress at Athens, Greece, 
but it failed, owing to want of co-operation combined with the un- 
settled state of the country. But is not the time too short between 
now and June to correspond with the European anthropologists, 
distant and widely scattered as are their residences ? Is it possible 
to secure their co-operation ? Possibly it has already been done? 
They will take much interest in an international anthropological 
congress in America; many of them will gladly attend if the in- 
vitation is given within sufficient time, and they will feel grieved, 
and perhaps offended, at any arrangement which would leave 
them out. 

The Centennial Celebration of the destruction of the Bastile takes 
place in the summer of next year (1889) in Paris. The Parisian 
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anthropologists will undoubtedly strive for the International Con- 
gress to be held in their city during that time. Their claim could 
be made with great show of right and would scarcely be ignored. 
It would be a source of regret if these two commendable projects 
should be made to interfere with, or nullify, the good that each 
might do. 

Criminal Anthropology. — The importance of the subject of 
Criminal Anthropology has not been properly appreciated in our- 
country. I doubt if any branch of the social history of man can be 
studied with such practical benefit to the whole people. 

Laws are still passed, and courts sit in its administration, as in 
olden time, the theory being to punish the criminal, not out of 
revenge, but for the prevention of crime. But in this principal 
object, the prevention of crime, the world has changed but little, 
and it is doubtful if it has improved any. There have surely been 
improvements in modern times in criminal jurisprudence, but they 
have been rather in matters of detail, pleading, practice, etc. In- 
dictments are more simple and direct. The disqualifications of 
jurors are lessened, many matters of mere form have been brushed 
aside, all tending to the presentation of the truth to court and jury.. 
The examination of the defendant as a witness is fast becoming a 
necessity. But with all this the science of criminal biology has 
received but slight attention from lawyers or law-makers. This, 
when done, must be done by anthropologists. The anthropologists 
of Europe are more interested in this work than are we of the 
United States. They have taken the initiative. An international 
convention met in Rome in the autumn of 1885, and devoted a 
week exclusively to criminal anthropology. In France the ques- 
tion of the recidivists presses hard upon the attention of the govern- 
ment. I saw a man stood up in the dock who had been then con- 
victed of crime forty-two times. The Island of New Caledonia, in 
the South Pacific, serves as a prison for those who have been con- 
victed of felony more than thrice. The Anthropological Society of 
Paris has taken up the subject and is now studying it seriously. By 
a law of France, all executed criminals, possibly only those of 
Paris, are delivered to this society, and in its Musee Broca are now 
to be seen all their articulated skeletons with a bit of cork filling 
the void made by the guillotine in the cervical vertebra. I feel 
that I can speak on this subject with more than ordinary authority. 
I have practised at the bar as a lawyer with reasonable success for 
twenty-five years, not so much, however, in the criminal branch. 
During my six years' consular life abroad there arose cases by 
which my attention was turned to the criminal system under the 
Code Napoleon. I was a member of the international congress for 
the reform and codification of the law of nations, and in my studies 
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of later years I have mixed, to a great extent, the sciences of law 
and anthropology, and I cannot too much exalt the investigation and 
study of criminal anthropology. But it should be practical as well 
as theoretical. The lawyer and legislator should be brought into 
communication with the anthropologist. Their co-operative labors 
would serve to elucidate the subject in a scientific as well as a prac- 
tical manner, and would result in the lessening of crime and the 
general improvement of the body politic. A move in the right 
direction has been taken by the New York Academy of Anthro- 
pology at its meeting, January 3, 1888. The subject was divided 
into two sections, and the program of questions suggested for dis- 
cussion was as follows : 

Chimin al Biology. — 1. What categories of criminals may we 
distinguish ? and what are the fundamental characteristics, physical 
and psychical, which they display ? 

2. Is there a general bio-pathological constitution which pre- 
disposes its subject to the commission of crime? how does it origin- 
ate, and what form does it assume ? 

3. What is the proper classification of human actions, based on 
the affections which give rise to them? What effect does the edu- 
cation of the moral nature have upon the passions, and, indirectly, 
upon crime? 

4. Does the number of suicides stand in inverse ratio to the 
number of homicides? 

5. Epilepsy and moral insanity in prisons and insane asylums. 

6. Malingering among the insane. 

7. The utility of a museum of criminal anthropology. 

8. The influence of atmospheric and economic conditions of 
crime in America. 

Criminal Sociology. — 1. Should the theories of criminal an- 
thropology be embodied in the revision of the penal code ? and why? 

2. The function of the medical expert in judicial procedure. 

3. The best means for securing indemnity from crime. 

4. The best means of combating relapses into crime (reci- 
divism). 

5. Crimes of a political character. 

6. Ought students of criminal law to be admitted to penal es- 
tablishments? and under what conditions? 

The circular making the announcement, then continues : — 
" We cannot too highly value the method of study of crime, 
which begins with the study of the criminal himself. It is impos- 
sible to evolve the criminal out of one's inner consciousness. 
Knowledge of his peculiarities is essential to any rational treatment 
of him, and this knowledge can only be gained by systematic, in- 
telligent observation of his physical and mental habits, supple- 
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mented by an exhaustive analytical comparison of the facts observ- 
ed, with a view to their right classification and interpretation." 

Papers on the topics were to be read by Hon. A. C. Butts and 
Hon. Geo. H. Yeaman, of the New York Bar ; Judge Calvin G. 
Pratt, of Supreme Court, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; Foster L. Backus, 
Esq., of Brooklyn ; Prof. J. J. Reese, of Univei"sity of Pennsyl- 
vania; William J. Mann, Esq.; E. P. Thwing, M.D.; Prof. 
Moritz Benedict, of Vienna, and others. 

The Bar Association of the District of Columbia has proposed 
an international or interstate law congress, to be held in the city 
of Washington, on the 22d of May, 1888, to which shall be invited 
representatives of all other bar associations, judges of courts, pros- 
ecuting officers, and lawyers whose eminence in their profession en- 
title them to that recognition. I do not know whether this will 
result in a permanent organization or not. But if so, I would, sug- 
gest and strongly urge that it should have a section devoted to 
criminal anthropology ; and that anthropologic societies and con- 
gresses should do the same. By this means professional lawyers 
who are amateurs of anthropology, and professional anthropologists 
who may be amateur lawyers, would have opportunities for the 
accomplishment of great good in their respective sciences. 



MICROSCOPY. 



Geblach's Embryoscope. 2 — The embryoscope, devised by Dr. 
Gerlach, supplies a great and long-felt desideratum in experimental 
embryology. It is a mechanism for closing hermetically, a circular 
opening, made with a trepan, in the shell of the hen's egg ; and it 
serves the purpose of a window, through which the living embryo 
may be directly observed, and its development followed from day 
to day. 

The instrument consists of two parts : 1. A mounting-ring 
(Aufsatzring) to be firmly cemented to the egg-shell. 2. A key- 
piece with glass front, which screws into the ring and closes it 
air-tight. 

In the Cut. A represents the embryoscope in perspective, and B, 
in section. The metallic mounting-ring is 1J mm. thick, and has 
a lumen 2 cm. in diameter. The lower edge (Ar) is bevelled and 
saddle-shaped so as to fit the equatorial surface of the egg, while the 
upper edge is flat. From the outer surface of the ring, two 
square-cornered bars (Z) project in opposite directions. On its 
inner surface, a little above the lower edge, is a diaphragm {Md) 

1 Edited by 0. O. Whitman, Milwaukee. 

2 Anatom. Anzeiger, II, Nos. 18 and 19, 1887, p. 583. 



